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XERO SLINGSBY 
( 1958 - 1988 ) 

On 16 August Matthew Coe - known to his listening 
public as Xero Slingsby - died in a nursing home outside 
Blackpool. The official word was bronchial pneumonia, but 
Matthew had been fighting cancer of the brain for three years. 

Totally dedicated to the cause of music as an end in itself, 
rather than as an opportunity for careerist or monetary gain, his 
example will be treasured by the many people who witnessed 
him in concert or on the street. His personal campaign 
(including over 40 arrests) made busking legal in Leeds city 
centre. He brought the fire and fury and humour of free jazz into 
whatever he played, yet never sought to play over or against his 
audience. 

During a moving funeral ceremony his wife Sally, fellow 
musicians from home and abroad, friends and relations spoke of 
his many achievements - all the more remarkable for someone 
who had just reached 30. Perhaps the most eloquent testimony 
was a tape-recording of his rendition of “Somewhere Over The 
Rainbow" - its savagery and humour brought smiles despite the 
grief. As jazz at the end of the 80s faces the twin temptations of 
purist pessimism or commercial betrayal, Xero’s scorched alto 
sound, his booting lines and clamorous compositions, as well as 
his understanding of music as event and spectacle, could well 
become the crucial lessons. 
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Ancestral 

Voices 

by Brian Morton 

There are generals, there are foot-soldiers, and there 
are camp-followers. Traditional history delivers the first, 
revisionist the second; the feminists make a new case for the 
third. It’s part, though, of a snobbish exclusionism that we’re 
apt to believe these are all it takes to make a battle; just a few 
medics in the aftermath to mop up the mess. 

What of the drill-sergeants and quartermasters? Literary 
history has never made much room for the publishers and 
editors, art history for the dealers. Dealers of a different sort — 
Moose the Mooche, the Mighty Quinn, Owsley - dot the 
history of music and there has been a certain effort to 
acknowledge the importance of the men (mostly) who sit on 
the other side of the glass: Keepnews, Spector, Las well are 
guaranteed some corner of Valhalla. 

Perhaps they’re fortunate in working in an essentially 
self-taught art, for there’s an implicit snobbery about 
teaching, that it’s a second-order enterprise, for those who 
can’t quite hack it at the front. Arguably, a skinny little 
Frenchwoman with round glasses is as significant a presence in 
20th century American music as any one of a roster of 
Bernsteins or Coplands. 

It is a little over 100 years since Nadia Boulanger was born 
and a fraction under ten since she died. Within those nine 
decades she established herself as the most important music 
teacher of the century and the “Boulangerie”, her apartment in 
the rue Ballu, Paris, a mecca for expatriate Americans. At one 
time or another, she taught Aaron Copland, Virgil Thomson, 
Marc Blitzstein, Roy Harris, Elliott Carter, Walter Piston, a 
host of lesser names. Virgil Thomson used to say that 
American towns all figured two things in common, a 
five-and-dime store and a Boulanger student. 

In his recent Opera On The Beach (Faber, £17.50), Philip 
Glass describes his Fulbright year with her in 1964, “a young 
man of 26 [become] a child again. Her pedagogy was thorough 
and relentless”, and it may be possible to lay those very 


qualities in his music, what Nicolas Slonimsky calls Glass’s 
"abecedarian counterpoint” at Boulanger’s door. She was, in 
the slightly patronising epithet reserved for women who are 
not content either to remain quiet or at home, "formidable”; 
lend it a French inflection and it becomes a slightly more 
wholesome compliment. 

Boulanger composed little and early. Her younger sister Lili 

recordings of her work in the pricier second-hand bins, with 
Jean Francaix - yet another of Nadia’s composer-pupils - on 
piano) but she died tragically young in 1918. Nadia’s grim 
longevity and unyielding discipline were almost a rebuke, 
daring the world to come up to the standards Lili reached 



Tyrant (London, 1976). Had he been writing three years later, 
after her death, he might have been tempted to drop the 
qualifier. 

Her influence wasn’t entirely at the remove of teacher. She 
played the solo in the premiere of Aaron Copland’s Organ 
Symphony in 1925; as if to say no one else should touch the 
part, it re-emerged, organ-less, as his symphony No 1. 

She could be emasculatingly aggressive, as Glass found out, 
but she also betrayed the warmest affection for music of all 
periods, Schoenberg excepted. It’s possible again to hear her 
justly famous recording of Monteverdi’s Madrigali E Arie 
Profane together with the Requiem Op 46 by her own teacher 








Gabriel Faure, a work whose reputation she helped establish, 
on a References CD (761025 2). In all the pages and pages of 
manuscript the young Glass brought to her, she found one 
measure that came from a “real” composer. Recognising real 
music is sometimes as important as writing or playing it. 

New 

Fusion 

by Paul Gilroy 


Latin forms have been an integral part of the fusion 
project since its inception. But a new stylistic conservatism 
seems to be setting in. Sure, Latin percussionists are still 
regularly employed to embellish funk and soul but their 
contributions are increasingly decorative and peripheral. The 
best players are being de-skilled by digital sampling and, at a 
time when latin styles are becoming more and more important 
in the pop world, the hard core of rhythm and jazz is becoming 
increasingly immune to their influence. 

Luis Conte’s new album La Cocina Caliente (Denon CD) 
constitutes a vibrant exception to these tendencies. Deliberate¬ 
ly drawing R&B, jazz and latin styles together often seems like 

under the direction of Jeffrey Weber who has also taken care of 
;rs album on Zebra. Conte played 


the excellent nc 


2 playful creativity. / 

* John Pena - is heavily featured alongside players like Alex 
^ Acuna, Ex-Caldera hornman Steve Tavaglione and guitarist 
Mike O’Neill. Conte shares the percussion duties with Roland 


| The tragic death of Jorge Dalto earlier this year has left a 
js yawning gap in the pantheon of Latin jazz. He was a special, 
5 omni-competent player and it’s sad that the rich diversity of 
^ his music has been overlooked. He is remembered almost 


exclusively as a sideman to Tito Puente and Patato rather than 
as the anchor man in George Benson’s 70s band or for his work 
with Randy Crawford. Listen Up (Gaia) is an album of 
previously unreleased material he recorded in 1978 with 
Benson, Anthony Jackson, Harvey Mason and The Breckers. 
It’s pleasant but it doesn’t really match the exalted standard set 
by his classic Eastwind recordings of 83/84 which are still only 
available on import from Japan. 

Perhaps best known as a pianist with Rahsaan Roland Kirk, 
Hilton Ruiz also shared the piano stool in D’Rivera’s band 
with Dalto. He is a profound and flamboyant player in 
complete command of Latin styles but also open about his debt 
to teachers Mary Lou Williams and Cedar Walton. His most 



recent albums, both on RCA Novus, show him to have found 
an exciting setting for his own talents. The music is a million 
miles from four on the floor jazz funk but its provocative 
‘inter-American’ fusion of jazz and Latin styles would also 
offend purist salseros. 

The earlier album Something Grand over-relies on Russell 
Blake’s slapped bass to inject a soulful swagger into the 
proceedings but this year’s set El Camino is a far more balanced 

the brilliant Rodney Jones on guitar and makes fine use of 
Dick Griffin’s sonorous trombone. The 15-minute closing cut 
“Eastern Vibrations” enables Ruiz to elaborate his distinctive 
understanding of Latin jazz piano. Seek it out at any price. 
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Mike Fish meets the giant composer of Indian film music and pop. Photo by Andy Flack 



















Instant composer 

Misha Mengelberg 

tells Mark Sinker 


COOL 

IN THE 

POOL 


Style Wars. 


Photo by Kevin Davies. 


“Let's not create any misunderstandings. I am a rotten piano player." 


What is it we're doing when we say, That’s so-and-so 
playing, I recognise his style? Or else, Herr Z composed that, his 
writing is unmistakable? Does the Blindfold Test tell any truths, 
in the age of fruitful faking, or is it just another tumble into 
prejudice? (If we’re studying everything that makes up Bird’s 
playing do we assume that notorious version of “Lover Man" was 
an aberration? An accurate deconstruction might make it the key 

“Improvisation cannot be taught. But everyone can improvise. 
Every child before the age of four can improvise very well, sing in 
bed or jump at pianos. That’s improvisation. 

“All the other people who are older than four years have all 
these hang-ups, imitating some heroes, they hear something and 
think, oh, he is doing much better than I do. That’s always a 
later worry. To almost all little children, music is simply 
something that is at their disposal. You have to regain that at a 
much later age in order to improvise.” 

There was of course a time in the 60s when audiences felt that 
such freedoms entitled them to join in: 

“They have been clacked enough not to do that any more. 
Otherwise you move into the fields of musical therapy. Which is 
also very interesting, but not essentially my angle.” 

Mengelberg has a deadpan so cool that his 
commitment to the productively childlike in work and play 
might just be another put-on. If he doesn’t believe in style — 
which includes the commitments of passion and the blindness of 
commitment, and acknowledging history through self-reference 
- what can he believe in? Where did he set off from? 

“I grew up in a family of musicians and I did not want to 
become a musician myself. I saw them jumping on their bicycles 
going to concerts and working like animals. And I thought I 
would like to do something that permits me more freedom. 

“But very much later I found that I could do that and still be 


their choice to work like that. They let me just blunder around. 1 
could not only sing in bed and maltreat harps — they were 
convinced I would do something quite different from music.” 

Mengelberg was born in Kiev. His father was a classical 
composer who wrote film scores. He remembers his parents’ 
Ellington records from before the war, piano lessons until the 
war stopped the tram-service, and seeing the Duke’s first concert 
in Amsterdam in 1949. It changed his life. 

“That was a fantastic moment. Because I knew orchestras play 
all kinds of stuff — but always these sheets of paper were in front 
of them, and they started at the same time. But in this band 
there was real improvisation going on. I remember after the 
intermission coming back into the hall, there was already Duke 
Ellington playing the piano on his own, nobody there, and I 
thought, well, when that’s possible with such organisation that 
you simply come on stage and start the concert without anybody 
being there, that’s something, that’s freedom of behaviour. 
Fantastic.” 

The Instant Composers Pool was formed in Amster¬ 
dam in 1967, founder members Han Bennink, Willem Breuker, 
Misha Mengelberg. Already in this its tactical titular infancy, it 
had set itself calmly and cheekily half-way between Cage and 
Boulez, at a time when there was no such half-way. 

It’s lasted for 21 years as a three-letter pen-pal and invert-twin 
to our own AMM, just as solidly influential, but utterly distinct. 
And maybe the shock of jazz on post-war Europe gave it its 
direction, and transatlantic theory-wars (Hyper-Serialism versus 
All-American Mycologist’s Goofball Zen) gave it its tensions, 
and parallel improv movements gave it a context. But Misha 
Mengelberg gave it its name. 

That certainly figures. Breuker and Bennink are masters of the 
theatrical surrealist school of Dutch improvisation, of course, but 
we would not want to complain to them about their evasively 
filigree subtlety. Mendelberg can get a laugh by slouching over 










to his piano 20 minutes into the set, a chain-smoking blob of 
twisted genius, but his key passes are still low-key passes. 

His composition LP (on the Dutch Composers’ Voice Special 
label, 1982) shifts from a kind of squeakily drained daftness 
(Musica Per 17 Strumenti) to light entertainment marches slurring 
into madness (3 Intermezzi). The insane rigour of post-war 
classical music (which was always part of its appeal) has dissolved 
into a silly figure of itself — as if all Mengelberg wants is the 

undermine. He doesn’t expect respect. He’s built himself a 
strange freedom that's so broad it must sometimes be a little 
unnerving. 

And so we’re left struggling with the concept of “instant 
composition”: that’s the frame of mind Misha wants us in when 
we’re listening. If- as was the case last time they appeared, with 
a completely revamped line-up - the ICP played smeary 
the-dansant Latin-shuffies, the seed of doubt that name plants 
unravels simple reactions. Ellington, Monk and Herbie Nichols 
may be inspirations, but ICP don’t have a sound to be studied 
over time — it can be ironic, critical, simply pleasurable, 
perverse, exploratory or incomprehensible. 

"The ICP has been through a lot of changes, I really had to 
look for the people that I thought were necessary for this type of 
music. It requires quite a lot of mental gymnastics to be able to 
cope with the material . . . 

“There is a matter of form and a matter of content. The form is 
this one: they need to adapt very quickly from the position of 
performers into the position of initiators - there is written 
material and there is initiative material . . . 

"That has been difficult. Maybe you don’t think it’s a big 
problem, but it is. When people improvise and don’t bother in 
the way people in classical orchestras have to bother with being 
in tune and adapting to each other, they have a tendency to make 
very individual decisions on how to use their instruments. But in 
a situation where both these things are required and it’s a must to 
deal with each other but also a must to deal with their own 
individual possibilities, that can be a difficulty . . . 

“And then there’s another thing that has more to do with 
content. We have developed in the orchestra a type of music that 
seems to be without any type of style. It has something to do with 
the influence Han Bennink and me had on the music. Insofar as 
style for me and I think also for Bennink is not in itself 
something, but is eventually an argument. 

“So we jump musically very fast from different points of view 
to other points of view. And that is also for improvisers a kind of 
mental gymnastics that is more or less difficult. Because I think 
that part of becoming an improviser is the search for one’s own 
sound, one’s style, if you want to say it like that. A highly 
elaborate answer to your question. Too long, don’t you think. 
Can that be written down?” 

He chuckles to himself, and lets you notice how much he 
notices and analyses his own conversation. He’ll pass comments 
on your questions, as well. Or beam when the photographer says 
he’s going for head-shots only: “Ah! The Micro-Cosmos 
approach!” 


“Composition and improvisation were not so 
different for me. I mixed up, always, all kinds of things. This 
whole rivalry between the two things, the absurd way a lot of 
composers think about improvisation as something not the 
equivalent of composition. Or what improvisers think — for 
instance Derek Bailey, he thinks that composition is like 
something from the Stone Age. All those options are not mine. I 
can combine these things easily with the idea that all those 
attitudes and starting points are more or less related to a kind of 
self-induced discipline. 

“But then you have to ask what discipline fits what occasion. 
And there I see differences in approach not only as possible, but 
as something to pursue. So when it’s fit to improvise, in say the 
equivalance to autobiography, improvisation is the thing to do 
{. . .} But when you have something organised for ten people, 
and you want a certain elaborate sound to appear, a certain 
construction to appear, then you need this composition. 
Well-timed directives for everybody to behave. Composition can 
be imperative on certain moments, and other moments ridicu¬ 
lous. It’s all a matter of timing.” 

Mengelberg’s mastery is tricky to define in classical (or jazz) 
terms. Twelve-tone analysis and hexads are as irrelevant to an 
understanding of his music as rhythm changes or blues/sonata 
form. As a performer, he’s a superb comedian — as anyone who 

his 1986 Company Week appearance with Bennink) will attest - 
but if his gags are instantaneous comic responses, they’re still 
deadly serious. The man who calls dada “the nicest art movement 
that is also an anti-art movement” has sustained a discombobu- 
lating purpose throughout his music. Any music-concept you 
can name will be used to undermine itself. And his replies fall 


“I have not a real talent for playing any instrument, I am 
clumsy. I never understand how saxophone players get any sound 
out of those tubes. Anyway I learnt more or less during those 
years what to do about those things I hear within my head. I 
think that’s the main thing for an improviser to do. But I cannot 
play everything that I think of. And of course I am not three 
clarinets. So when I hear the sound of three clarinets, I write 
down what I would like to hear. ” 


uninteresting. Diversity is something. Polymorph perverted 
diversity, I think that’s what makes us tick.” 

It all comes back to style. Improv has not undercut the search 
for indentity, fixity of saleable character, or packageable 
communication. Mengelberg is amiably strict about winding up 
the interview — because after all we’re not here to find out about 
his inner life, we’re here to be mazed in his grand plan, to create 
a little space for freedom. 

“When in public, you have always to say the same things, no? 
Maybe all that should change from now on. Let’s decide that. If 
it’s all about honour, a consistent personage , then define 
consistency differently: the responsibility to be different every 
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That t h er e are silences at all seems perfectly appropri¬ 
ate, for this is the man who made a corner in silence. It’s just that 
some of these silences tend to be awkward rather than 
aesthetically pleasing. An interview with John Cage provides 
ample occasions to gauge the delights of ambience: fly in the 
double glazing, piano tuner upstairs, hands whispering together 
like parchment, Christ, why didn't I grab a sandwich? All good 
solid New Journalistic staples but hardly to the point. There 
isn’t enough in the ambient sound track — even of an Almeida 

Mr Cage doesn’t like talking about his music. 

“I never see any point to music journalism; all those reviews, 
just to say what one person thinks about another person’s work; 
those questions about what it all means, what your intentions 

to draw logic from your holster unless you intend to use it. Even 
upwind, it seems fair to make the point that Cage wasn’t exactly 
sandbagged into this little encounter. “It’s expected of you” 
counts in my book as a very palpable hit. When he is under some 
pressure to be “Cage”, there’s a certain gratification in finding 
him off guard enough to be honestly curmudgeonly. 

The truth is that he looks tired and fractious, put-upon. 
There’s little evidence of the legendary buoyancy and wit — who 
else would sport deedle-bompers to pick up an honorary 
doctorate - and the Zen Master flourishes sound a little 
shop-worn, less telling than they ought to be, like a re-run of 


“Kung Fu”. 

At 76, Cage has entered what must be the uneasiest phase of 
his musical career. Unlike Samuel Beckett, who has quietly 
announced that he will write no more, Cage is as busy as ever. 
“I’m very involved in my opera, and I have so many commissions 
in hand that I would never need to sit and think what direction I 
might take next . . . even if I did think that a worthwhile 
question.” Sadly, though, as that stockpile of commissions 
might well indicate, he’s also having to face the same 
commodification of his work that is the awkward lot of the 

It’s not so easy, though, for Cage to retire. He can’t bequeath 
posterity a pile of enigmatic Fabers. Though his most character¬ 
istic message to the world is similar to Beckett’s - “tacet”, 


“remain silent” - it’s trapped within a piece, the notorious 
4'33", that is explicitly scored for “any instrument or combina- 

entirely from Cage’s posthumous orbit. His “impersonality” will 
not, ironically, survive him. It is, in any case, of a very different 
sort from Beckett’s which is a slow, almost surgical refinement of 
personality down to its most radically minimal essence — 


associated questions of authorship, “expression" — almost as a 
premise. His most distinctive compositional methods, though 
even these are misunderstood, are the / Ching and the “discovery” 
of chance configurations in what only an artist would consider 
nature - star maps, the grain of paper, patterns of number. The 
relation of Beckett to How It Is or Play is very different from that 
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Our local paper can 
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Occasionally, you’ll see an article on Jack Daniel’s Distillery. Like when Jack 
Bateman broke his arm unloading wood in the rickyard. Or when Frank Bobo 
(our head Distiller) had his grandson born. But normally we don’t make the paper 
much. You see, we’ve been mellowing whiskey here at Jack Daniel’s since 1866. 
And according to the editor, there’s no news in that anymore. 
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While he is diffident about earthly things like copyright 
- “I’m not very interested in the question of publishing my 
music. I consider it a kind of non-problem” - he is increasingly 
made aware by the proliferation of recordings, notably of the 
magnificent Sonatas And Interludes For Prepared Piano, that his 
music has become uncomfortably manipulable. There are, 
though, worse indignities than awkward or unfeeling perform¬ 
ances. “I find that more and more people will come up to me 
with a piece of music paper and expect me to write some notes on 
it and then inscribe my name for them. They seem to expect me 
to give my music away.” We're on the cusp of a paradox here, 
since isn’t that almost the implication of a piece like 4'33", that 
it is given away, the twin secrets of conception and performance 
impossible to withhold? Wouldn’t it in any case be simpler just 
to gaze intently at the empty paper and say, “But, my dear, I can 
see a piece there already. How can I possibly 
Cheap. But cheerful. 

All the same, it does seem impossibly bad 
benediction of that sort on even close acquaintance, much, we 
agree, like asking a dentist to check out a dodgy filling in the 
middle of a dinner party. Cage, who grew up in the doubtless 

of Los Angeles society to cancel out any eccentricities instilled by 
an inventor father, has a fine feel for fitting manners, but mostly 

sense that flattery would be ruthlessly rubber-eared. 

One - doubtless dog-tired - anecdote makes the point, and 
shows how lonely Cage’s offspring are out in the world. “I 
remember that once I was invited to a cocktail party in Beverley 
Hills. When we arrived, there was some music playing in the 
next room. It was very beautiful and I was intrigued to know 
what it was, so I called over to the hostess and asked her. She 
looked very shocked. ‘You must be kidding,’ she said, ‘it’s yours, 
of course. ” It could be that we read too much into an anecdote of 
this sort for who, in the middle of a living made with pen and 
typewriter, has never turned up an old cutting in a box and read 
it with bland but unimplicated interest for ten minutes before 
spotting the name at the foot? Out of a career of 40-odd years, 
and given his celebrated distrust of recorded music, is it really so 
surprising that a solitary by-blow, met out of context in a world 
buzzing with claimants, should fail to be acknowledged? 

As with interviews, the injunction on recording is not 

Wire 55, September) on a “composer-supervised” series of 
albums. Again, by his own terms, why? “It’s very simple and it 
has nothing to do with money or reputation. It’s just that I’ve 
reached the age where it’s important to document what I do." All 
the same, you’re not that content to look back, as if your music 
were an unbroken journey from past to present? “There’s another 
Zen story about two monks travelling through the countryside. 
They came to a deep river where the younger monk sees a woman 
waiting to cross. Without thinking he picks her up and carries 


her through the water, despite knowing that he is forbidden any 
contact with women. On the other side, it preys on his mind, all 
the more so because the older monk says nothing, which he takes 
to be a silent condemnation. Eventually, he breaks down and 
confesses his guilt in breaking the rules by touching a woman. 
‘What woman?’ asks the older monk. ‘Oh, that woman, but that 
was an hour ago. ’ ” The more pharisical critics have not found 36 
years long enough to forgive or forget 4'33". The more 
monomaniacal of his supporters have been apt to forget that he 
wrote anything else. 

Given the extraordinary range of his output and the fissiparous 
nature of some of the pieces, it’s clear that no process of 
documentation - composer-supervised or not — can ever hope to 
be complete. A work such as Music For Piano (1953—6) exists in a 
potential for performance by between four and 84 pianos. It takes 
a Platonist of hardened conviction to state that any one version is 
definitive. Ironically, though, Cage’s so-called "chance’’ works, 
like the Etudes Australes, actually result in a total serialism of 
which only an absolutely accurate performance can be considered 

hierarchy, faking or 
modulation - though probably undetectable - are absolutely 
corrosive of the composer’s “intentions”. 

I s i t necessary to understand the mechanics of a Cage piece in 
order to appreciate it? Do we need to know the disposition of 
screws and bolts in one of his “prepared” pianos or can we rest 
content with the recognition that some inscrutably controlled 
transformation has taken place? What, for instance, would 
anyone have got out of the previous night’s “performance" of his 
Lecture On Anarchy had he not explained its mesostic process 
beforehand? “But I didn’t explain it. I merely said that was the 
process and then went on to read it." One of the sounds that 
customarily breaks the silence is the faint squeal of a hair 
splitting; on the other hand, the music itself proceeds by such 
nice distinctions. 

Cage seems to me one of those paradoxical figures - Beckett 
again, his beloved Joyce - who are forced to use language to 
bring about its own final suffocation or asphyxiation. It’s 
altogether possible that a later age will take at full face value 
Cage’s half-meant anathema on recorded music; it might, more 
positively, have abandoned our rather specious distinction 
between composers and writers. Cage is already one of America’s 
important writers - part of the vast sub-tradition that runs from 
Gertrude Stein, through Williams, Nin and Creeley, to moderns 
like Gilbert Sorrentino. If it’s possible to think of works like 
Silence and Notations, hard covers and all as a kind of music, it 
should be easy enough to look on Cage’s music as a form of 
writing. 

Like all virtuosos of evasion — from Warhol to Mark E. Smith 
and Margaret H. Thatcher - he’s adept equally with the 
well-placed silence and the reverse tack. “What is it makes you 

if in time he learns to find it a double-edged inquiry, it’s not one 
that we can afford to duck with quite his vigour. 







The Lone Arranger 


WORDS: JACK COOKE 









and a decisive stamp, which nevertheless reveals a desire to let 
others speak and perhaps masks their power. Listen to the way in 
which the opening statement of “Bent Eagle” allows Alan Kiger 
to impose his slurry voice on the line, then note the way the line 
captures the solo voices; nobody manages to break away 
completely from this notably simple yet compelling theme. It 
stands as an early classic, and, though some credit is no doubt 
due to Russell’s arrangement, the significance of Carla Bley as a 
jazz composer is established here. 

The early 1960s saw a steady flow of material for Paul Bley. At 
the time this was no more than a seemingly minor strand in the 
hectic, post-Ornette ferment into which jazz had plunged, a 
small part of one of the most creative periods jazz ever knew. 
Some pieces, like “Start”, are hardly more than a flurry of notes, 
a fragment of an idea for someone else to work out; others, like 
“Closer”, seem so embedded in pianism that it becomes difficult 
to discern a conventionally compositional strand at all. As the 
decade closed Paul Bley turned increasingly to the work of 
Annette Peacock, an influence which was intensely strong at the 

“Closer”, or “Seven”, or “Vashkar", or the fluorescent scribble of 
“Ictus”, both on record and in the pianist’s personal appearances, 
tend to confirm the enduring flexibility and pertinence of Carla's 
compositions. 

It is indeed hard to exaggerate the value of Carla Bley’s 
accomplishments by this stage in her career; these pieces are like 
diamonds, hard, sharp and clear. It is equally hard to evaluate 
the context within which they were written, for there are no 


mid-1960s but arguably it’s always been the same - fell into two 
relatively clearly-defined areas. One was “arranger”-led, deriving 
from the big-band era and its consequences, dominated by 
figures like Russell, Evans, Johnny Richards, Bill Russo; they 
were orchestrators as well as - at least occasionally - bandleaders, 
known and recognised as such. The other was performer-led, by 
people who basically wrote material to suit their improvisational 
styles, but whose work had or would outlast such utilitarianism: 
Monk, Miles and Ornette are examples here. Bley ’n’ Bley might 
be an interesting novelty, but filed as it was under the 
performer-led category there wasn't much mileage in merely 
writing lines for your ex-old-man to improvise on, however 
subtle and beautiful those lines might be. To be a “real” jazz 
composer, known and accepted as such, you needed access to an 
orchestra. It wasn’t long before Carla got exactly what she 
needed, with the assertively-titled Jazz Composers’ Orchestra. 

The JCO was a fascinating and, within the jazz world, 
somewhat unusual project. Insofar as it attempted to keep a large 
number of highly respected musicians available for the recording 
and performance of lengthy and complex works, within a 
seasonal programme, and in its attempt thus to become an 

reflected to an extent the European symphonic tradition. The 
non-profit-organisation status of the Jazz Composers’ Orchestra 


Association (“All gifts are tax-deductable under the provisions of 
Section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code,” said their mem¬ 
bership handouts), the establishment of the JCOA record label 
and the attempt to attract sponsorship for its projects mirrored 
the developing support groups and structures to which classical 
music was increasingly turning at the time. So if equally it was 
related to the studio-musician system, and it was, it leavened 
this with a commune-ism typical of its time, the kind of 
independent control of the action envisaged in the Beatles’ Apple 
set-up. This concept of a large orchestra as a kind of sponsored 
semi-symphonic jazz kibbutz based in the heart of New York 

commercial enterprises (and maybe the American Way Of Life as 
a whole); yet, given the weight of the old big-band traditions, 
the way in which the JCO was perceived made it inevitable that 
it would be seen as largely the vehicle for the work of, if not the 
property of, its founders, Carla Bley and Michael Mantler. 

Mantler, from Austria, was a trumpeter with more composi¬ 
tional than instrumental ambitions, from whom quite possibly 
the JCO derived its more Europeanised aspects, who used the 
orchestra for a series of long and often thunderous “Communica¬ 
tions”. Carla used the opportunity to develop from a writer of 
lines into an orchestrator of style. Beginning with the remark¬ 
ably assured “Roast" in 1966, in 1967 she started work on, and 
in 1968 began recording, what emerged in 1972, boxed and 
gilded, as Escalator Over The Hill. 

Inter alia, there were commissions such as that from Gary 
Burton, at the time leading a very popular, commercially hot 
quartet, which resulted in the still-fascinating A Genuine Tong 
Funeral. This used a core of JCO regulars to frame the quartet 

of the writing, such as the “New National Anthem/Survivors” 
sequence, predates the commissioning of Funeral by some years, 
and gives insight into how long Carla had been practising her 
orchestral style before unveiling it, but works seamlessly into the 
fabric of this richly-textured if morbidly-inclined “Dark Opera 
Without Words” as it was subtitled (nobody seemed at all afraid 
of their pretensions in those days). The light tones of Burton and 
Larry Coryell, on vibes and guitar, added a leavening to the horn 
sonorities, while the scale of instrumentation predicted, with 
some accuracy the regular Carla Bley Band of a decade hence. In 
many ways it’s a tighter, more controlled work, and a more 
clearly identifiable link between what has been and what is to 
come in Carla’s career than is Escalator. 

Yet Escalator stands across this path, too large and complex to 
be ignored. In some ways it seems now like a rogue epic, but 
there’s more to it than one of nature’s miniatuarists attempting 
to design a tower-block. Certainly the detail is there, endlessly. 
So is the relationship to song-form. But it’s no good studying 
only the detail, for it leads to two hours trapped in contradic¬ 
tions. Better to admit that Paul Haines’s modish-poetic lyrics 
now seem both embarrassing and infuriating, but admit also that 
the first quarter-hour, the “Hotel Overture”, assimilates all the 
material from the subsequent events into a perfectly-judged 
extended work of sustained quality, maybe better than anything 




Gershwin did in this line, and frankly Carla’s masterpiece, then 
study the logistic, organisational side. 

There have been women in jazz before as musicians, and on a 
small scale as leaders (Mary Lou Williams, for instance), and 
women have led bands (Ina Rae Hutton or the Sweethearts Of 
Rhythm) but they were bands comprised of other women. 
Nowhere else in the masculine, sometimes macho, world of jazz 
has a woman declared such ambition and sustained it successful¬ 
ly. Carla Bley becomes businesswoman and director on this 
project, as well as composer and bandleader, and Ida Lupino, 
who moved from actress to director within the equally difficult 
world of Hollywood in the 1950s, becomes not just a song title 
but a role model . . . 


The identifiable Carla Bley Band grew out of the 
albums which followed in a steady flow in the mid-to-late 1970s. 
In a sense, this activity comes to represent full circle, 
composer-as-bandleader, a more familiar and conventional jazz 
role, and goodbye to supplying material for others, but by now, 
via the Watt label the means of production (the recordings, the 
band), of distribution and exchange (via deals with, first. Virgin 
then ECM) have all passed into her control.Rarely has any jazz 
musician achieved such a degree of autonomy. 

Set against this kind of organisational achievement, and it's 
hard to overestimate its scope, the music may seem to matter 
only in terms of music. Yet it does matter, because this is what 
all the no doubt hard bargaining and planning is meant to 
present us with. 

As the familiar band style evolved, it becomes possible to 
argue that a substantial loss occurs, in terms of the coarsening of 
the textural qualities on which the music relied so heavily. 
Comparison of the two available versions of “Song Sung Long" 
marks this clearly, even allowing for the concert-performance 
circumstances of the second. The 1976 studio version, introduc¬ 
ing Roswell Rudd’s growling trombone over a lovely one-leg- 
shorter-than-the-other rhythmic device, is as detailed as a Swiss 

infinitely broader, with Gary Valente’s massive open horn over a 
stronger, less idiosyncratic rhythmic base. It might be said that 
the gradual loss of key voices, as Rudd, Barbieri and other JCO 
stalwarts were replaced by other players, steadily eroded the 
delicacy of the band and led to what came near to self-parody. 
Yet against that may be set, as late as 1981, one of the most 
subtle and elegant of all the band’s performances, the beautiful 
Ellington pastiche-cum-tribute, “Copyright Royalties”. So 
equally it can be asserted that what took place was simply a 
process of change. 

If there is a weakness in the band period - and I think there is 
- it doesn’t focus around questions of detail such as this. Nor 
does it gather around the more bizarre forms of expression 
encapsulated on “I Hate To Sing”. That sequence seems quite 
rationally to bid goodbye, first at the final link with the 
traditional female role in jazz - of vocalist - with the calculatedly 
novelettish “Murder”, then, with malice aforethought, to see off 
also the pretensions of past attachments with the title track’s 


comic-primitive references to certain sections of Escalator. 

No, the problem lies elsewhere and, paradoxically, only 
becomes noticeable when the pattern, for once and briefly, is 
broken. This occurred when the band, by now in its final stages, 
took on Monk’s “Misterioso” for Hal Willner’s marvellously 
ofF-the-wall Monk compendium That's The Way 1 Feel Now. This 
is another late gem, as hard and logically coherent as anything 
she ever did, and forces the realisation that Carla’s band, by 
delivering only Carla’s compositions, had missed out on a lot of 
opportunities to diversify and develop. In the light of this, 
Carla's catalogue from the 1970s and 1980s begins to seem 
inward-looking, rather protective of the leader’s work and 
interests at the expense of mingling with the minds and work of 
other composers. It’s a pity, for as Carla has cut herself off from 
others, maybe others have cut themselves off from her. True, 
Paul Bley still investigates her classic compositions and draws 
improvisations of great density from them, and George Russell’s 
return to the I960 “Rhymes” demonstrated in 1983 that it still 
worked perfectly as a vehicle for structured improvising. But 
that’s not a lot at this level for a composer who’s been in business 
for nearly 30 years. However, if you know about Ida Lupino then 
maybe you know about the “auteur" principle as well. 

So now Carla’s got the sextet. Maybe it’s too easy to put this 
group down, although if you see her previous output within the 
“auteur” mode it has to be said that the sextet at times seems 
more like a TV movie. Yet the shift from the band at least 
demonstrates Carla’s continuing business acumen - the later 
1980s encompass CD and In-Car-Entertainment as well as the 
Workout-With-Perrier lifestyle, and maybe a world such as this 
demands a group such as that. It’s all a far cry from Cecil Clark’s 
tacky establishment. Yet within the shimmering, electronically- 
protected surface of the sextet - as seductive as that of the silver 
disc itself - there still lurks, in a perhaps decadent but still 
persuasive way, the old instinct for developing melody out of 
rhythm, appearing to throw together a few fragments, for 
approaching emotion along a path of distanced intellectuality, 
taking it in flank, by surprise, retaining iron control at all times 
and yet seeming to be very, very, casual. Listen to “Rut", for 
instance . . . There’s the odd gem or two still to be found. 




“Dance Class” came out on Decca DL9220, "Rhymes” on DL4183, both 

Note BT85132. “Bent Eagle" appeared on Riverside 341 and was 
reissued on Milestone HB6142. "Start", "Closer”, "Seven”, "Vashkar” 






Fontana 681011ZL (find it if you can). Gary Burton’s A Genuine Tong 
Funeral was released on RCA SF8015 and again isn’t around to my 
knowledge. Escalator Over The Hill is a boxed set, JCOA EOTH, still 
available. “Song Sung Long” is, first, on Dinner Music (Watt/6). This 
also has the composer's version of “Ida Lupino”, which for some reason 
doesn’t stand comparison with Paul Bley’s (on Open, To Love , ECM 
1023). The second version is on Carla Bley Live (Watt/12). "Copyright 
Royalties” comes from Social Studies (Watt/11). “Murder” and "I Hate 
To Sing” are on Watt/12'/’, along with a load of other hilarious stuff. 
“Rut” comes from Night-Glo (Watt/16). 
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It’s now 75 years since the first performance of Igor 
Stravinsky’s The Rite Of Spring caused a riot in Paris. The 
intervening time has seen the modern composer come under 
rather more pressure than the displeasure of a bourgeois 
audience. If Stravinsky and Schoenberg set out to blast the 
complacency of such listeners, composers themselves have 
subsequently been under siege from the march of music. 
Stravinsky welcomed the energy and invention of jazz, and he 

taste of bourgeois audiences, contemporary composers have 
found themselves sent to the margins. 

Where do composers stand in the music of the late 1980s? 

since The Rite Of Spring. The bars and staves of conventional 
scores are, if not dismissed, at least modified by every composer’s 
whim. Signs and suggestions have replaced manuscript orders. 
After John Cage’s 4' 33", the score-as-concept couldn’t be the 
same again. But ‘the composer’ is a concept that survives. 

era, the composer has become a participating presence again. 
Composers are no longer required to write so-called classical 
music. They might be Duke Ellington or Charles Mingus. They 

LaMonte Young. They might, like^Charles Amirkhanian or 
Harold Budd, be dependent on the fabric of technology, instead 


throwbacks, such as Harrison Birtwistle and Anthony Braxton, 
figures determined to write operas and sonata forms while 3 
staying absolutely contemporary with the world. 

The composer carries on. Perhaps his or her common | 

conceptions that I could never reach in a limited, defined, g 

concepts have followed, through this century’s music? 3 

Here, in another sacrilegious WIRE guide, we map out some * 
of those trails. We’ve chosen an entirely personal selection of key g 
composers in this centrepiece of an issue which is all about 3 
composition, in its many forms and shapes. There are plenty of j? 
important names missing: Luciano Berio, Toru Takemitsu, J 
George Russell, Iannis Xenakis, Harry Partch and Alan Bush are u 
composers already given coverage in the magazine, John Cage is 
elsewhere in this issue, Igor Stravinsky and Claude Debussy seem h 
too large to secure in this binding. 

Nor will you find Alban Berg, Gyorgy Ligeti, Philip Glass, as 
George Gershwin, Krzysztof Penderecki, Erik Satie, Hans ^ 
Werner Henze, Pierre Boulez, Alberto Ginastera or Leonard £ 
Bernstein. Or . | 

We could go on. But composition has to start with some 5 
sound, some note. Here is our composition of those who, | 


Contributors: Richard Cook , Andy Hamilton, Graham Lock, Kenny 
Mathieson, Brian Morton, Ben Watson, Barry Witherden. 






































































































Big Feat 


A jazz composer gets back on the beat 


INTERVIEW: JOHN FORDHAM 


Though Loose Tubes and the Jazz Warriors have 
ensured that jazz big bands in Britain continue to look to the 
future as well as the past (and have, into the bargain, got big 
without an indecent dependence on either bebop or funk) the 
rarity of such outfits continues to testify to the notion that 
big-band jazz is bad business. At the start of the 1970s there 
were a good many more taking the risk, despite the chillier 
climate gathering for jazz-based music. On an average week in 
London in 1970 you might have been offered adventurous 
orchestral jazz featuring newly composed works and run by Mike 
Westbrook, Graham Collier, Chris McGregor, John Warren or 
Michael Gibbs. 

Of these bandleaders today, Westbrook and Collier mostly 
work either with smaller bands or abroad, McGregor has moved 
to France (though Brotherhood Of Breath still performs 
impressively), Warren rarely appears and until this month 
teaching and latterly the movie business had more or less claimed 
Gibbs. The latter’s return to London and to recording his own 
work after an 11-year gap — his album Big Music is now out - 
marks the comeback of a bandleader who has effected some of the 
most sophisticated marriages of jazz, modern straight music and 
pop licks to have emerged since the dubious birth of fusion. 

Gibbs is now in well-maintained early middle age, a quiet but 
personable man with a frequently startled demeanour as if all his 
experiences are coming to him for the first time. When he speaks 
of being “thrilled” by work he has done or witnessed, it’s not an 
affectation. As with Gil Evans, Gibbs is impervious to cynicism 
and his capacity for enjoyment of most forms of music is as open 
as it was in his early days in the business. He is Rhodesian born, 
and a pre-Zimbabwe expatriate who took his childhood 
fascination with music to Berklee in Boston. Absorbing the 
compositional methods of Charles Ives, Olivier Messiaen and 
George Russell, as well as those of Ellington and Gil Evans, 
Gibbs quickly emerged as a composer of convoluted yet buoyant 
themes (Keith Jarrett’s tunes were the closest reference point to 
Gibbs’s early songs) displayed against lustrous and mobile 
orchestral colours comparable to Evans’s and quirky harmonic 

Both Stan Getz and Gary Burton (a fellow Berklee student) 
soon began using Gibbs’s material. After his student days, the 
composer came to London to live but returned to Berklee in 


1974 for what ended up as a nine-year teaching stint. In the 80s 
he has returned to writing and arranging, sometimes for his own 
bands mostly for studios and on movie scores. He currently 
enjoys a fruitful working relationship with the film director Bill 
Forsyth; and recently worked on the charts for a Whitney 
Houston session. But Big Music fills his horizons just now. A 
mixture of funk, Latin music, percussion virtuosity, Miles-like 
slashes of organ drama and some sleazy but labyrinthine blues 
passages, it is a classy route back to Gibbs’s old stamping 
grounds. 

“It all went back to the 1983 Arts Council tour,” Gibbs 
reflects, in his faintly trancelike manner. "I had wanted the 
music for that tour to be rhythmic before it was melodic, so I 
started with rhythms and then wrote melody. And when the 
opportunity for this recording came up, I wanted to use some of 
the music written at that time, but to try rhythmic players I 
hadn’t used before - Jack Dejohnette for one. But last April Bob 
Moses played me some tapes of his new band and it was so 
exciting rhythmically that I asked him to record with me again, 
and organise the rhythm section as well. It’s all youngsters from 
Berklee, and it’s a big rhythm section with two drummers, a 
drum machine, two rhythm guitars, keyboards and bass. They 
have such a young spirit about them and they were so cocky, and 
I loved them.” 

In 1 9 7 0 Gibbs was prepared to quote Crosby, Stills and 
Nash or The Band as being as likely to have affected his musical 
thinking as Messiaen, Ives or Ellington. But though his affection 
for pop songs is still apparent in the almost artless themes that he 
will sometimes ingeniously set against complex harmonic 
developments that massage and manipulate them, it has been 
Russell, Messiaen and Ives that have now become so ingrained 
into his way of thinking “that I sort of don’t credit them with it 
any more”. 

Among recent developments in the musical environment he 
inhabits, the closely wedded phenomena of widespread technical 
command among young players and the retro-jazz movement 
have been hard facts to ignore. Another major change has been 
the death of Gibbs’s long-time guru Gil Evans. 

Of the former, Gibbs says: “In terms of music that excites me 
the way that Coltrane did, or Charlie Parker did when I first 





heard him on record, that’s not happening now. Including 
Wynton. His chops are amazing, scary, the trumpet and his 
body are one, but I don’t think he’s doing anything that hasn’t 
been done before, and personally I prefer the originals. But 
Wynton is still young. When Gary Burton was 17 he could play 
millions of notes but now he can just play one and make it sound 
wonderful. The point is that whether it’s one or a million, the 
jazz player approaches it from a jazz sensibility and that’s what I 


“And Gil Evans, of course, was a master at using that. There 
were nights at Sweet Basil’s when it was wonderful and nights 
when it didn’t work at all, because he left so much to chance. 
But I heard him direct a student band once, people who’d never 
worked with him. He came on, hit one chord and from then on it 
was incredible. That’s what I mean about technique. Billie 
Holiday could just start to sing one note and straight away it 
destroys you, you’re ruined. All the technique in the world can’t 
replace that if there’s nothing there ...” 
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slow One of the UK's 


triking 


leap young composers, 
Judith Weir is 

forwards destroying her 


writing new ones. Brian Morton 


Chinese operas, Scottish fair, 


and a “speaking 

“There were people at music school who’d tell you 
that writing a fugue was a bit like doing a crossword puzzle. But 
I do think that being a composer has a lot to do with personal 
development. It really takes a long time to sort yourself out.” 

It hasn’t taken Judith Weir so very long. At 34, she is one of 
the brightest talents in music. Her first stage work, “A Night At 
The Chinese Opera”, seen on the South Bank last month, was a 
triumph at Glyndebourne and while it didn’t catapult her into 
the kind of instant fame she palpably distrusts, it established her 
as a force to be reckoned with. 

What is intriguing about her worklist to date is that it no 
longer includes any pieces completed before 1980. Does that 
suggest that she is more than usually self-critical or was there a 
sudden turning in her work at that point? “I think a bit of both. 
It’s true that three or four years ago I went through my catalogue 
at Novello’s and got rid of most of it. I’d scribbled a lot of music 
at a time when I was busy doing other things just in the struggle 
to make a living. I was writing those pieces too fast and with not 
enough care. Occasionally I see one of them and think, OK, it’s 
not that bad, but there’s such a lot of good music in the world, 
why bother people with your less good pieces? 

“I’m very slow. I’ve written a lot, but I spend as much time as 
I possibly can composing. I’m slow in a kind of flowing way and 
for me the greatest pleasure is to think that I now have all the 
time in the world to tinker with a piece.” With the exception of 


piano quartet". PHOTO: ROB CLIFFORD 

“Chinese Opera” and “The Consolations Of Scholarship” (1985), 
another Chinese piece for mezzo, five winds, strings, piano and 
percussion, almost all of her work to date has been in small, 
usually non-canonical, forms. There’s a certain quirkiness: “A 
Serbian Quartet” (1984) is scored for “speaking piano quartet”; 
“Spij Dobrze” (1983) is for double bass and tape, hardly an 
overworked genre. While there are no numbered string quartets 
or symphonies as yet, pieces like “The Ride Over Lake 
Constance” (1984) for symphony orchestra, show a fine talent for 
large ensemble writing. More typical, though, are the works on a 
smaller scale, such as “Scotch Minstrelsy” and “Wild Mossy 
Mountains" (both 1982) for tenor and piano, and organ solo, 
respectively; “Music For 247 Strings” (1981) for violin and 
piano; and “Sketches From A Bagpiper’s Album” (1984), 
recently recorded on nato by clarinettist Alan Hacker and pianist 
Karen Evans. It’s the first of her works to appear on record, 
though she is talking excitedly — if a little guardedly — about a 
new composer-led label, apparently to be distributed by Rough 
Trade. 

England of an Aberdeenshire family, she spent a time in Glasgow 
as composition fellow at the University. The Scots influence is 
one that sits deep in her work — titles don’t come any more 
evocative than “The Song Of A Girl Ravished Away By The 






Fairies In South Uist” (1988). 

“I was brought up in England and maybe for that reason think 
of myself very strongly as a Scot. I’ve never really been part of the 
London scene, and I think that London now is such a strange 
place that anyone would feel a little outside it. My parents were 
from Aberdeen and the first music I remember was them getting 
their friends round to play. There really was a strong sense that 
music was home-made. That conflicted very much with what I 
experienced when I went to Cambridge. There, if you didn’t play 
an instrument and play it absolutely consummately well, it was 
assumed you really should give it up. In Glasgow, I really did 
feel at home. There, if you wanted a new-music concert you 
simply had to put it on yourself and so you did; people came 
along and played as a favour to friends; there was no Arts 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Judith Weir (pace 
her own denials) is the speed at which she has acquired an 
absolutely individual voice. There was almost no period in the 
shadow of a single “strong” voice. 

“Up to age 16 I listened to pop and can’t really work out why I 
stopped, except maybe pop was particularly interesting at that 
time and then something happened to make it less so. I listened 
to Stravinsky and there must have been some Stockhausen 
premieres. It was at that time that I had a few lessons from John 
Tavener, which was a stroke of almost magic luck. He was 


effectively the local composer, living in Wembley at the same 
time we did. The Stravinsky was very important because late 
Stravinsky was very much John’s thing. I remember taking 
pieces to him and he would just light on a certain detail, correct 
it almost like a painting teacher would. That gives you strength, 
brings you out, helps you define yourself.” 

Though they share a certain visionary intensity - Weir’s is the 
darker imagination - she has forged her own voice, and voices 
have echoed in it. Arguably even more important in her 
development than Tavener has been the Glasgow folk musician 
Ed McGuire. "Here was this very ordinary Glasgow guy making 
his living as a composer, being a folk musician, teaching flute in 
the schools, writing. That seemed a model of what a composer 
could be.” Perhaps in response, much of her most effective 
writing has been lyrical, using texts she has found and set, 
usually from ancient sources: “anything since 1640 is likely to be 
riddled with imagery”. There’s a remarkable tension in what 
results between the singing voice and the purely musical 
information that surrounds it. 

It’s easy, perhaps, to overestimate how far she has come. Even 
“A Night At The Chinese Opera”, though grand in overall 
conception, works most effectively when seen as a sequence of 
much shorter pieces. There is, though, no absolute virtue in scale 
and, in any case, nobody would be quicker than Judith Weir 
herself to concede that she still has ways to go. 
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ECM NEW SERIES 

JUMPS ADAMS: HAKMUrSlUM 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra/ 

ECM 1277 (LP) 8214652 (CD) 

PASSIO 

UAV1N DKY AKS: 

Three Viennese Dancers 

Arditti String Quartet/Pascal Pongy/ 

Charles Fullbrook 

ECM 1523 (EP) 8294842 (CD) 

MEREDITH MONK: 

Dolmen Music 

ECM 1197 (LP) 8254592 (CD) 


ARVO PART: Tabula Rasa 

Gidon Kremer/Keith Jarrett/BPO Cellists etc. 
ECM 1275 (LP) 8177642 (CD) 

THOMAS DEMENGA/HEINZ 

REBER: Cellorganics 

ECM 1196 (IP) 8293892 (CD) 

ARVO PART: PASSIO 

The Hilliard Ensemble 

ECM 1370 (LP) 8371092 (CD) 

STEVE REICH: 

Music For 18 Musicians 

ECM 1129 (LP) 8214172 (CD) 

_ * f _ m f 

end sae for full listing of ECM/New Series catalog, 



New Note Limited, Electron House, Cray Avenue, St Mary Cray, Orpington, 

i _ 

•Ask your dealer to order 1 

r„ m Pinnacle Tel: 0689 73144 













And the draw for this month's SoUNDCHECK is as follows: 

BREUKER plays GERSHWIN 
Braxton plays Monk 
Gaslini plays Morton 
Westbrook plays Europe 
Nixon plays China 
Soft Machine play The Proms 

and No One plays James P. Johnson (like James P. Johnson; 
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The Kollektief's been around long enough 
now for all of us to get used to their range of 


of a gear-shift into full-throated ti 


off, at least to the extent of getting the 1987 
Gershwin junket under way (compare the 
almost total silence that has greeted Irving 

his everyday work, precisely those things that 


possibly there's danger in trying to analyse 

same time as they provide such good value 
money. The Bob's Gallery album is 50 or 


ersified cc 


"Serenade To A Wealthy widow" - who’d 


archaic end of its musical spectrum is perhaps 
clarified on George Gershwin. Quite clearly it’s a 
task they delight in, and the album documents 


>al forn 


re gloriously singable in 


great breadth of usage. If both I 
Ornette could come off so splendi 

Kollektief could have done so as wi 
sort of album would maybe have tesi 


| CASH IN* INM 



Human Chain 
Cashin’ In 
(Editions EG) 


Here the Kollektief opts for an “authentic" 
reading in line with the period of the music 
and the facts of Gershwin’s intellectually 


on their music’s occasionally 

that they might be better employed and 
rewarded doing the rounds of the parallel 
cabaret circuit. Being from the South they 

underline, reinforce, support and generally 
lend it some all-round credence. 

Whenever people write about Human 
Chain, which isn’t very often as it is something 
of a part-time venture for all concerned, they 
invariably end up reflecting along the lines of 

garde Social Club turn”. This is only to be 
expected from writers who haven’t actually 
witnessed bona fide organ ’n’ drum duos and 
Social Club turns in the completely dislocating 

twilight zone of the entertainments industry 
and 1 felt as if I was in a Peter Greenaway- 
directed musical pastiche of the 1960s kitchen- 
sink social-realism school. Given that they 
could replace their shambling amateurist aes¬ 
thetic with the required sculptured profes- 


rie removal of “Under¬ 


can accommodate ex-Associates vocalist Billy 
MacKenzie parodying "The Shadow Of Your 




■n as Gershwin’s arguably equally 


Mulligan's Birth Of The Cool era 
Tacuma/Jaco Pastorius 


Working Men, Labour Men, Trades Men, and 
they were about to perform to an audience of 
12 people. It’s a couple of years ago now and I 
don’t suppose they care to remember it. 
During the course of our understandably 


ge of the shopping mall, 
amaha DX7 imitations of Trinidadian steel 
mds and Balinese Gamelan orchestras, violins 

licken wire and a Latin-tinged response to 
ernon Duke’s “I Can’t Get Started”. Songs 
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NEW ALBUM: 
FLYING HOME 


AVAILABLE ON 
LP/TC/CD 



Steve 



ALBUM CASSETTE COMPACT DISC 

features the single ^ ft V ft (^5S) 



SPEAKOUT 

WIRE MAGAZINE 


PURCELL ROOM 

SOUTH BANK 
01-928 8800 / 3191 



BLOOMSBURY 

THEATRE 

EUSTON 
01-387 9629 


J SE$v. Z CEf 



ie s day 4th October . 8pm 
PURCELL ROOM 

LOL COXHIIL& 
DAVE GREEN 

TREVOR WATTS & 
ILHAM GENOCKEY 


Saturday 22nd October■ 8pm 
BLOOMSBURY THEATRE 

TOMMY SMITH QUARTET 

Featuring pianist JOHN TAYLOR, CHRIS LAURENCE 
on bass and drummer IAN FROMAN 
















Anthony Braxton 

Six Monk’s Compositions (1987) 

(Black Saint 120 116-1) 



Braxton, always moved to confound expecta- 










7th NORWICH JAZZ FESTIVAL 
13th - 20th October 1988 

LOWELL FULSON 
JAZZ WARRIORS 
DICK DE GRAAF QUARTET 
DON WELLER QUARTET 
John Steven’s FAST COLOUR 
(featuring DUDU PUKWANA) 

STEVE WILLIAMSON QUINTET 
PAU BRASIL 
(Exclusive UK date) 

NORWICH SCHOOLS JAZZ ORCHESTRA 

PLUS WORKSHOPS with some of Britain's top Jazz musicians. 

. Tel. Norwich Arts Centre 660352/and ask for a leaflet 

_7lh 

Jazz! 

festival S 

19 8 8 



EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS 
WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 

SAX 

DON’T BE AFRAID TO ASK 
RICHARD WRIGHT 

01-240 5775 

The finest saxophones and clarinets at the lowest 
prices, both new and second-hand. 

BUECHER BUFFET CONN 
KING MARTIN SELMER 
YAMAHA YANAGISAWA 

Paxrnan Musical Instruments Ltd 

ItMlJ 116 Long Acre, London WC2E 9PA 



























































































JAZZ 


INFORMATION 

01 690 0002 


Mon 31 Oct 8pm 


JOE PASS 


Tuo 1 Nov 8pm 

ARTURO SANDOVAL. 
LOOSE TUBES 

Thu 3 Nov 8pm 

II CHICK COREA 

III Elektric Band 

Fri 4 Nov 8pm 

MATHILDE SANTING 


J EWISHAM THEATR E 
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Next 


Month 


Wire: 


Clint Eastwood's film in close-up 


The event in living colour 
























































